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INTRODUCTION. 


Tn 'April, 1919, at the request of the Board of Fklucatidn of 
Memphis, Tcnn., the United .States Commissioner of Education sub- 
mitted the conditions on which the Bureau of Education would make 
a survey, of the ptiblic school system of that city. These conditions, 
us stated by the Commissioner of Education, follow : 


(1) TliaL the bourd'of tHlucatlon, the sui>erlntemlcnt of public schools, nntl 
nil other public dfllccrs ami teachers conhcctoU with the schools wilt 6*vc me 
and the persons detailed ^o make the survey tlielr henily 0001 ) 01 * 01100 , te the 
end that tlnysurvey may be made nrost erTcctivoly and economlcnlly. . 

(2) That the survey coimnlttee be lu^rniitteil to find the facts as they arc, 
nml, In so fur as uniy seem advisable, to report tlicm a.s they are found, 

(3) That the fimllajts of the survey Committee and such recommend atfoiis 
for thc^lmiirovcnreiit of the schools as nfay seem to bo desirable may be pub-, 
llshod us a hullctln of tbe llureau of Kducation at tbc ox|>ense.of the Kedernl 
Oovorninent for dlstlilmtlon, first, niuong the citizens of Xhunphls and, secoud, 
nniong stmlonts of ethicailon throughout the. country. 

(4) That the necessary expenses of the survey, including expenses for 
travel aiul subsistence for employees of the bureau detailed for this work, and 
the honorurlmns and expenses of the one or more addltlonul ]>ersons whom It 
may he nccc.ssary to employ to assist In the work will paid by the board of 
oducatioiu ' It I.s nndcrstoo<l, however, that the hoard will not he obllgnte<l for 
expehscs heyiaul $51000, 

It is my purpose to begin the survey on or before May 12 nml to htive the' 
field work of it finished In Jimb. The final report will l)o suhmltted nml prlmetl 
as enrly as (Ktssihle after the 1st of july. Such jiortion as nfay be needed by 
the board In dojeru lining their building policy for next year will l>e stibmlUed 
as much earlier timn the 1st of July as possUde: 

• ■ 

On May 5 the commissioner notified that nil the conditions'" 
named had been agreed to. To assist him in making this study the 
commissioner appointed the following coriimission: ‘ , 

THE SVnVEY COMMISSION. 



Frank F. Bunker, UpcciaM fa Ciifp School Bttrcan of hUUlcation^ 

director 0/ f Ac * 

Thomas Alexander, Processor cl Element a ty Ed^caUon, Peabodp X"<>ltcgc, for.i ;^'A| 
'^j^Tcacherti SashviUCt Tenn, ' ' • . 
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Elmer W. Christy, Supen'<«or of Industrial Education, Public f^chooU, Cin- 
cinnat^, Ohio. 

^Fletcher E. Dresslar, Specialist -in School Architecture, Sanitation, Buildings, 
and Equipment, Bureau of Education. 

Arthur W. Dunn, Specialist'' in Civic Educafion, Bureau of Education. 

Will Earhart, Supervisor op Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alice Barrows Ferhandoz, Social and IndnstrUil Problems. ««rcr/» 

of Education. 

Florence C. Fox. Specwli.st fn Primary Grddc Education, Bureau of Education, 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Director of Elementary Practice Teaching, t^uhlic 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Vd. * • 

Carrie A. Lyford, SpccTalist ih Home Economics, Bureau of Education. 

F. A. Merrill, SpccialUt in School and ifomc Gardening, Bureau of Education. 
JohD'L. RandiiU, Specialist »n School and Home Oardening, Bureau of Ed\p 
cation. 

Willard S. Snmll. Specialist in School Hygiene and Physical Eduvaiinn. Bureau 
of Education. 

George R. Twlss. Professor of Secondary EducatioiK and State High School 
JfLSpector, Ohio State UniverHity. ' ' 

TJje field work began May 12 and was completed June 7, except 
that two members of the staif remained two w'epks longer. 

While the time fois^he examination of conditions w’as short, the 
schools closing for the year on June la, nevertheless, through careful 
organization of the work and throtigh frequent meetings of the staff 
for the discussion of every phase of the problem, definite aiufBlsitrva 
conclusions in wdiich all concurred were quickly reached. Aifiiough 
the commission as a whole considered every important activity of the 
work of the system, each*fhember was assigned to the particular field 
of his interest. The repoi:ts of the inembers of the commission were 
organized by the director of the survey and transmitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education for his appmval. The report is issued in 
separate parts for general circulation. 

' THE PARTS TO BE ISSUED. 

Part 1. Chapter I. An Industrial and Social Stiic^^y of Memphis. 
Chapter II. School Qrganization, Supei\i$iun, and Fi- 
nance.. 

Chapter III. The Building Problem. * 

Part 2. Chapter I. The Elementary Schools. . 

Chapter II. The High Schools, f 
Pi^rt 8. Civic EtTucatioq, 

^ Part 4. Science. 

Part 6. Music, 

I^adr.6. 

> 1 . . ' 

if intoded'to^ a stu% of < 


Industrial Ai^s, Home Econpniics and Gardening, v 





PART 6. INDUSTRIAL ARTS, HOME ECONOMICS 
AND GARDENING IN MEMPHIS SCHOOLS. 


I 

% 

CuMKNT.s.— 1. Manual irahiittg — Alms aii^l purpo.^cs ; variety and flexlbiitty to b€ 
souglit : colored -acUooIs ; organizatlOD ; clementnry hand work; rolntion to other studies; 
(ytutpmcnt ; course of study; time allotment; nature of sbopwork; library. 2. Voca- 
tional c-dncatlon — enrollment; program for the Vocational High School; i^cvocatlonal 
class*'.*!; basis for selection; unit tfnde classes; part-time classes; evening classes; roca- 
tlonal school for negroes. 3. Homo economics — In the Central Iligh School ^ in 
Vocational High School; In the Rozelle School ; In the Eortreebt High School (colored) ; 
in the Grant School (colored) ; reOomroendatlons. 4. School gardening — time in school; 
Memphis a pioneer In ^rdcnlng ; activities of children ; occupation of children ; avalL 
able KimeC ; teacher tralniog; summary of condmdous and recommendations. 


1. MANUAL TRAINING. 

% 


Liinitoti provision lias been made for inaniial training in the 
\Ieinphis schools. The supervisor of art instruction ifns gi\"en such 
encouragement as uas |)ossible to the simpler forms of handwork 
in tlic lower grade.s. The work has ncvei* been adequately supported 
by^tlie board of education, and has l>ecu confined chiefly to what a 
f(^w ambit ious and cnergetioteac’hers have undertaken on th^ir own 
iniliative.- • 


During the past two yeai*s the energies of teachei'S and pupils in 
all the schools have been absorbed in si)ccinl work for the Junior 
Ked ri*oss, under the direction of the supervisor of lU't instruction, 
and A very ci-editablc showing x^^as made. During Ihis j^criod nil 
of the scheduled work in art instruction was suspended. 

In one school, Rozelle, the build t^ig. contains ix)oms set aside for 
shop and storeroom, but these stand idle for lack of a to(ifl|ier and 
suitable equipment ' • * 

In one colored school, Grant, thei*c is a .woodworking shop, witli 
the iisiial complement of individual benches and tools. In the 
West Special i^hool • a basement ixwin has been equipped with 
bencli^s and tools, but is unused for lack of a teacher. The room 
is crowded and inadequately lighted, and, in general, nut well suited 
for the purpose. " 

With these exceptions, And aside ffom the hothe economics 
oiissed^^Isewherc, Memphis ii:hakes no provision for handwbrk^ In 
4h0- elementary schools. : In ihis i*espect fhe^city^lags fAt^ behind 
the systems of other ;,'ciHe8 of hef population ^ 

'■ V.'-'r-t-. . .. • , ■ 7' ' • . 'n. , 
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On the^other hand, the equipment and facilities provided at Cen- 
tral High School compare very favorably with those to be found 
in other cities. The voom^ (available include bench woodworking 
shop, wood* turning shop, machine woodworking shop, forge shop, 
toorroom, stock room, drafting room, locker rooms, etc. The benches, 
machines, and tools in the various shops seem to be adequate for the 
purposes in view, well cared for /ind in good condition. However, 
the lack of suitaHle guards on certain of the dangerous machine 
tools was noticeable. 

The teaching force appears to be inadequate also, since at the 
time of the survey two instructors were supervising the work of 
four classes in four different rooms. 

The ecpiipmcnt for bench woodw^orking at the Kortrecht High 
School, colored, may have been satisfactory at the time it was in- 
stalled yme years ago, but it is wholly inadequate now. The con- 
ditions W building and cquipipent generally at this school are in- 
excusably' bad, and it is doubtful if renovation or repairs cun make 
them acceptable. 

The work of the Crockett Vocational School is discussed in the 
second section of this Part. 

AIMS AND PURPOSES. 


Handwork in the elementary school may be employed for the ac- 
complishment of at least three distinct educational eiuls: (1) To 
develop manipulative skill, and the ability to ‘‘do'’ things; (2) to 
impart knowledge of materials and processes of construction; and 
(3) to vitalize the instruction in various subjects of study, such as 
geography, history., and language. 

Very young children do not i-espond sponUmeously to a progiam 
of handwork designed primarily to accomplish the first of these 
aims— the development of manipulative skill. They lack interest 
and the necessary basis for muscular control. Never theless, the child 
likes to make things, and although i^ults are crude at first, his 
ideals are rtipable of cultivation, and from grade to grade increasing 
emphasis may be placed on accuracy and precision of workmanship. 

Methods a%d processes of handwork designed to accomplish the 
third of these aims, vitalizing the instruction in various siibjects, 
are well adapted, to the instincts and capacities of childm in the 
lower grades. Such work includes the aiTangcmcnt on the sand table 
of fhe stings of various stories which ^pjrm part of the instruction 
iia reading, scqnest.and Events from and 

goograph3((^ It ii^ltld^s also m|king ftf^hall articleQ^^bail^aerYe 
purposes in the ^^hbolra^^as^ell^^as ihe representations 



oonside»ble;Vane< j / 
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studies. These may include tlio implements used in carding, spiiuing, . 
TV'eaving, etc.; series of small models or I'eprcsentations of various 
types of vehicles, to show the development of transportation; types 
of tools, utensils, and the lilce. 

Handwork, when suitably organized and presented, has a twofold 
educational value for young children; not onl 3 "does it serve to illus- 
trateraiid vitalize the instructioir in the regular studies by" giving 
a richne^ of meaning to words and ideas through concrete expres- 
sion, thus making the instruction more effective, but it also serves 
in a very definite way to extend the child’s field of knowledge and 
experience through acquaintance with a variety of materials, their . 
most obvious properties and uses, and to' a limited extent, their 
sources and methods of preparation -for commercial use. 

Work of the type first mentioned is of value chiefly as discipline, 
for the development of technic, muscular coordination and control, 
and for the development of ideals, not only of artistic excellence 
and fitness of an object to its purpose, but also of good workman- 
ship and the li^hition between effort and accomplishment. It is 
important in handwork which has these objects in view to maintain 
constantly progressive ideals of excellence in workmanship and de- ^ 
sign, and to undertake only such Constructions and processes as are 
reasonably within the capacities of the cliildiien. 

Activities designed to vitalize the instruction in other subjects are 
of value chiefly for their contribution to the effectiveness of the in- 
struction in those subjects, and for the opi>oii:unity afforded for the 
fn?e play of the child’s imagination in self-expression and self- 
direction. Hci*e also progressive standards of technic, should be 
applied, but not to the extent of discouraging, the child from thinking 
and .acting independently. The emphasis should be on six)iitaneity 
^and the general effect to be produced by. the repi*esentation, rathelr 
than-upen process and technic. 

That type pf handwork which aims phnmrily to btipait kuowled^ 
of matei^ls and processes of construction is j>erhaps^not sharply 
distinguiSeJ from the other two. It overlaps Wh, and becomes of 
incieasing importance with the progress of the child thi'ough the 
glides. 

These three types of work have inipoiiaht places in the education 
of young children, and should.be provided for adequately in all ele- 
mentary schools. . ' ^ 

Becau^ of tlie changes inj^phasis, and for administrative i;easoits 
which will Appear hei*^ft 6 r»^it is convenient to divide the eight grad^' 
of th^ intQ.t^O; j^ups, 1 tOi4 n^d 5 to 8 ,;a^; ^ , 

^ ^ ireswtt ate t^nana%^ 

if 'work I 9 taqgfat by U 19 itgular gn^’Wchei^ It is dialer 
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these teachers to i-elate the work to the other studies and activitiee 
of the children. With the progress of tlie children through the 
gi-ades, however, the work becomes more andi'more complicated, and 
the tools and processes more difficult of manipulation- In time the 
point is reached beyond which it is impracticable to expect the grade 
teacher to acquire the necessary technical skill and knowledge to 
carry on this work in addition to all the other requirements of her 
~ position. 

Experience in a number of cities has shown that the (ifth gi'ade 
marks a conyenient point at which to introduce departmental methods 
in dealing with certain special subjects, as handwork and music. In 
cose it is impracticable to employ a teacher to gi^e her entire time to 
a special subject, as handwork, it is sometimes possible to secure very 
satisfactory results by a division of labor among the grade teachers 
in a building. Under this plan' one teacher would be assigned all 
the handwork in grades 5 to 8, another all the -music, and so on. "In 
each such case the remainder of the teacher's time is devoted to the 
regular work of her grade room. 

Again, during the first four grades the handwoi’k is the same for 
boys and girls. With the beginning of depaidmental te^hing in 
grade five, it is possible to introduce a gradual differentiation in the 
work. It is inadvisable to make this differentiation abrupt or ex- 
clusive. Wliile, in general, the interests of girls will tend in the direc- 
tion of sewing, cooking, and homemaking, and the interests of boys 
toward shopwork and drafting, both sexes should have the opportu- 
nity to participate to some degree in both main lines of .activity. 

VARIETY AND FLEXIBILITY TO BE SOUGHT. 




' The most serious criticisms that have been directed against cur- 
rent practice in manual training in these grades are that the work 
tends to become too formal and that the range of activities covered 
is too narrowly restricted. The practical difficulties involved in ad- 
ministering a shop under school conditions have frequently led to 
in objectionable formality in instruction and rigidity in method of 
procedure, and too often the shop instruction has been limited to a 
coutsi in woodworking. , , 

With tespect to the first criticism, it must be evident that manual . 
trftimjng loses much of its educational^alue when it js reduced to 
a routine, in which the instructor does most of the thinking and 
planAingf while thhactiidtics of the pupMsWslst chiefly in follow- 
ing detailed diSteetiona. WitSi re»pea iq the i^nd-<»«tici8m,* a is 
*' to b* that, if time' -nainusil training could be laade 

in^ ntore-intei:^^ profitolbte B3Mi^dSn^ to the vtoodnr«*h v. 
arvwwty of proo^ aelMtod from « of fields, tnich 
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as printing and bookbinding, simple metal work, electricity, ce- 
ment, and concrete. 

The service rendered to children by the nmiuial ails should not 
be limited to its contribution general education, even in the ele- 
mentary scliool, though tills may properly be the primary motive. 
So long as children are permitted to leave school at 14 yeai*s, or 
thereabouts, tlie school must offer in its curriculum some rational 
preparation for the life struggle which the children arc to enter. 
The nature of this struggle, in our complex social and economic life,* 
calls for something more than ability to read, write, and figure. 

Beginning at the latest with the seventh year of school, there- 
fore, and continuing through the high school, the i>revocational aim 
for most children, and the vocational aim for some children, should 
receive definite recognition in th^ public schools. Wiile the influence 
of these aims should not be limited to the work iu the manual arts, 
it is here that the most favorable conditions willjbe found "for its 
oxpi'ession and development. 

By prevocational aim ” is understood the attempt to a^st boys 
and girls to study their own capacities and the possibilities oif their 
environment, to “find themsejves,.’’ and to make an intol^g^ choice 
at the right time, of a future career based on some adcqiYate under- 
standing of the considerations fnstead ^of drifting helplessly into 
whatever chance and ignorance may offer. 

The “vocational aim*’ will be sen*ed by any course or line of .ac- 
tivity which may be caVided on in the school, or which may be ert-. 
conraged elsewhere under the supervision of the school, that assists 
boys and girls to make some progress toward preparation for an 
occupation that is definitely looked forward to^ 

In the junior high-school plan of organization, the seventh and 
eighth yeai-s constitute the period in which the pi-evocationnl work 
iticeives the gi'eatost emphasis, while for most childron specialization 
does not begin before the ninth year. It is a great error to suppose 
that these oppoitunITIes are offered in the school for the purpose 
of encouraging ;boys and girls to leave school early because they 
have I'eceiyed some preliminary training for jobs of various kinds. 
On the contrary, tfte prunary purpose back of all this work should 
be to convince boys, and girls by the very practical nature of the 
work that it is worth while to remain in school, and thus, to keep 
them under the influence and guidance of the school as long ns 
possible. 

" COLORED SCHOOLS. 
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to the schools for colored children. An adequate program of hand- 
work should be worked out in the colored schools by a capable staff, 
assigned to the task of making a careful study of the actual condi- 
tions and requirements. The work should be placed on an efficient 
b^is and genciously supported. 

ORGANIZATION, 


As indicated elsewhere, the survey c(»mnussion recommends the 
appointment of a capable man to serv'e as dii*t*ctor of manual train- 
ing and vocational work for boys and a capable woman as director 
of home economics and vocational classes for girls. Both should be 
responsible directly to the superintendent of schools.’ 

The director of boys’ work should have cliarge of all manual train- 
ing’ and vocational classes from the first grade through the high 
school and including tlie special vocational school He should per- 
sonally direct the details of the work in gnvdes 5 to 12. There 
Should bo an assistant director in charge of the work in the colored 
schools, and an assistant director, preferably a woman, to whom 
should be assigned the task of introducing and directing the hand- 
work in grades 1 to 4. 

The duties of the director should bo to organize the departinent ; 
to supervise and direct the work of^ic instruction m handwork, and 
in shopwork, drafting, and other vocational coui-sos; to secure co- 
ordination of the work of the various courses and of similar’ work 
in different schools; to arrange regular conferences of the special 
teachers for discussion of the problems of the depar^neiit; to organ- 
ize the staff into a group for professional reading and study, and 
to make necessary arrangements for equipment and, supplies, He 
^should be a man worthy of a salary at least equal to that of the 
highest-paid school principal. 

The assistant director in charge of the work in colored schools 
should be responsible to the director and should perform such duties 
as' may be assigned wben a plan of organization has been agieed 
upon by the superintendent of schools. He should give not more 
than half time to teaching classes of children and should receive a 
* salary at least equal to that of the highest- paid, elementajw school 

prii^pal. , ' . 

" The duties of the assistaht director in charge of elementary hahd- 
work should be to confer with the legular teachers in grades 1/to 4, 
agisting them to inti’odiuce such types of handwork as they aire now 
prepaid to handle, apd to meet the teachers in sinall groups for the 
imrposes; o|;l^ them additi^a^ lines 

» of jt ^Introduce. should, 

of cour^ dete^ed di^ioos fo/ proced^, wtij^ 
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for necessary equipment and supplies. She should give not more 
than half time to teaching and should receive a salary at least equal 
to that of the highest-paid oleinentarv school principal. 


ELEMENTARY HANDWORK. 


The director and his staff should undertake as one of their earliest 
tasks the formation of a vrell-organized scheme of handwork for 
grades 1 to 4, which should be articulated as closely as possible with 
the prevocational and A^ocational Avork of the later years. In the be- 
ginning the linos of work for the first four gi-ades should he selected 
to meet the capacities of the various teachers available to handle 
them, but notice should be given that after a reasonable time (say, 
Sept. 1, 1023) grade teachers will be expected to teach the handwork 
outlined in the course of study. Beginning with grade 5, a depart- 
mentalized system may be developed, by which one teacher in a 
building will be responsible for the handwork for the l>oys, another 
for the handwork for girls, another music, and so on. 

During the introductory period from 30 to GO nifnutes per week 
should be allowed for handwork, but the school progi*aiu and course 
of study should be readjusted gradually to n more liberal allowance. 
Ultimately it will be found practicable to set aside for handwork 
not less than one-tenth to onc-cighth of the present school time in 
grades 1 to G; that is, from 2 to 3 liours per week, divided up into 
from 3 to 5 periods, according to pix)giam conditiops. 

Tn grades 7 and 8 (and 9 in junior high schools) the manual arts 
should receive not less than one -fifth to one- fourth of the present 
school time, or o to 7 1 min's weekly. The program should be flexible 
enough to provide an even larger proportion of. time for these pur- 
poses, up to one-third or one-half for groups of selcctwl pupils liiider 
special conditions on an elective basis. 

RELATION TO OTHER STUDIES. 


A place for liiindwovk in the schools should be found by a I'eor- 
ganizatiijn of the coui*se of study and modified methods of instnic- 
tion, and not by tlie mere mechanical process of displacing something 
old in order to add something new. It must suffice here to suggest 
A'erjj, briefly those features of reorganization and method .which 
would affect the handwork: . . 

(a) To the extent that handwork ii4 used to illustrate and mii- < 
force the instruction in other objects (as language, arithipetici; ; 


m^lsmg Objects nro 

/ hwqe time. ’JS 


^ 
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(6) The elimination from the course of study of noUessential mate- 
rial (as certain obselote topics in ailithmetic) makes for a more 
effective instruction and for economy of time, (c) More time for 
handwork may be had by a redistribution of subjects in the various 
yeai-s of the school. For example, it may be found that a subject is 
spread over tgo many yeare of tlie course, and that desired results 
may be obtained with less expenditui'e of time for formal instruc- 
tion. (d) The. introduction of handwork and other features o'f tli6 
modem school, such as physical exercises, games, dramatizations, 
music, serves to make the school work ^more intei'csting and more 
enjoyable, so that, even if the aggregate time actually devoted to. in- 
struction is not materially increased, more can be accomplished with 
less fatigue and \^itli ^^eater satisfaction to both teachers and pupils, 
(e) The current . tendency in the direction of a longer school yenr 
and a longer school day offers at least a partial solution ^ the\prob- 
lem of providing for new activities. (/) The segregation of certain 
types of special pupils in special. classes makes for more effective 
and more economical use of time. These pupils include : (1) Those 

who are making more rapid progrcss thix)ugh the grades thmi^the 
normal rate of one giade per year; (2) tliose who are siower and 
retarded; and (3) those who are below normal, physically or men- 
tally. ' % 

SCOPE OF WORK. 


1 




1 



The object in view should be a well -organized and articulated 
scheme of handwork, incorporating the b^ features applicable to 
local conditions that have been developed by progressive cities, with 
lines of work of suflScient variety and scope to meet the approval of 
modern educational th9ught and adapted to the capacities and needs 
of children at successive stages of growth. 

The work should connect intimately and efficiently with the activi- 
ties of theltindergarten and the training of the home, on the one side, 
and with the practical demands and actual conditions of the life 


careers into which the'young people go when they leave school, qn the 
. other. » 

The work ih the first four years should be adapted as closely as pos- 
sible to the requirements of the reorganized course of study and 
;; should involve the manipulation of materials and processes in paper 
.^and cardboard, textiles, basketry, weaving, and drawing. Beginning 
in the fifth year tlie.lines of work may well diverge with the varying 
interests.of boys and girls, and for. the boy^ should include ppportuni- 
^ for, worlt in thin ^opd and elementary process in bookbinding, 

g^ou^ m further ^udy 
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added suitable work in copper, brass, 'iron, leather, cement, and con- 
crete, electricity, bendnvork in. wood, and mechanical drawing. The 
w^oqdwork majf^ well include some simple framing and carpentry. 
All the shop^vork should be made as practical as possible. 

Effoil should be made also to study and i)rovidc for the needs of 
special groups of children, such as those who are for any i*eason re- 
tarded in physical or ilitellectual development or in their progteS 
through the grades. 

With the amount of time suggested, it will be possible to devote * 
sufficient attention to mechunical drawing in the elementary schools 
to enable all boys to make and read simple woi’king di*awings. and to 
provide for a few’ an introduction to the elements of architectural or 
- machine drafting. All the mechanical drawing should be practical 
in character and in accordance w ith api)roved Ahindards - of dv>ifts- ' 
manship. This work should be under tlie supervision of the director 
of manual training and taught by shop teacliers, or by Rachel's who 
are familiar with shop conditions and who ket»p in close contact with 
the school shopwork. 

^ EQUIPMENT. 

As raj)idly as jjlans can bo developed, and teachers made available, 
an industrial shop for boys should be opened in every elementary 
.school (iind junior high school), white and colored. The equipment 
and arrangement of the shops should l)o somewhat diffei'ent from 
"those now* in use. The typo of shop that has existed in the past de- 
veloped under the influence of traditional school ideals of cljfBs units 
anti rigid programs, and although there has been much more freedom 
and flexibility in the shop than in the usual classroom, there is need 
of still further flexibility. 

The new* tyj)c of shop is conceived as a laboratory in wdiicli real 
problems may l)o consklcrcd and solved by the pupils. Such prob- 
lems may frequently involve other processes than those found in 
w’oodworking, and it is desirable to prov^e equipment. in sufficient . 
variety to prevent the work from being confined in too narrow line.s. 
The transformation in shops and equipment should be brought about 
gradually to enable teachers to prepare theiuselves for tlie new con- 
ditions. Nothing is gained by addiugd^ools dr. materials which teach- 
ers are not qualified to use ad^^ntageously and efficiently. • • 

It is not ncrossary that all of th(ydesired lines of Vork bo carried 
on in any one shop, though a copiderable variety of work may be 
thus provided. The object in vie>v is to provide pupils with as wide 
. a range ns practicable of useful experiences, and this^ iqay be accoinr 
plished in various ways. : / ■ - 
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tore,” to which the boys and girls go from near-by schools. By this 
arrangement the expense of providing shops, which -are u^d only 
part-time, in each school is avoided. Ultimately, no doubt, eslch 
school will have its own shop, but^for the time being enough centers «. 
to accommodate the" fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades from all 
of the schools should suffice. 

The.se shops may be located in unoccupied rooms in present build- 
ings; or in separate new buil^lings erected for this special use. They 
may even be ground-floor or basement looms if they are adequately 
lighted and ventilated and provided with dry wood flooi's. 

The average classroom in modern buildings, however, contains only 
about 720 square feet, while an elementary school shop should con- 
tain not less than 900 square feet, exclusive of lumber storage, tool- 
room, and lockers for unfinished work. Too frequently this work 
has been started under discouraging conditions iil dark, damp, and 
poorly ventilated rooms in a basement; sometimes a coal cellar has 
been emptied for .such purposes, and very little done to make it ac- 
. ceptable as a shop. Local conditions inust, of course, govern the 

action taken, but wo can not emphasize too strongly the necessity for 
providing ^od air and light in the school shops. 

Next in importance to the shop room is an adequate and well- 
selected equipment. At one time this meant a full set of tools for 
, each boy who reported to the -shop, but modern practice is much 

more economical. Each boy should have a work bench and vise, 

. and each bench should be equipped witli a few thols, such as a plane, 
cliisel, ruler, brush, and possibly a back saw. Beyond this a smaller 
^ number of each kind of tool is required, since they may be used in 
’ common by all of the boys. The number of different tools need not 
be ^eat; but the quality should be the best. It is well to standard- 
ize in the l^eginning as to the brand of tools, in order to facilitate 
■ repairs and replacements later on. Most elementary scdiool shoi)s 

2 . are equipped with small benches, which are arranged in vows like 

the desks id a schoolroom. There is, .howeyer,' a glowing tendency ■ 

■; to use long; bencliM, placed against the walla, and through the eeri- 
ly ter of the room, thus providing a greater amount of open floor space 

for the assembling of projects. Each shop should >«ontain a sink 
r and water connections and, where availably, a gas hot plate. 

. COURSE OF STUDir!. ‘ , 

^ , Empliasis should' be pldced on the imj^rtance of* handwork in 
of the gyades, beginning with the fireti and extending through 
the fourth, 'a fidd' which has. nol^ been .adequaf^y developed. Dur- 

1^*.. Vorlr ffelAV WaII Iw AnrviA/) fin in fKca nacmtxm VsIacmxi 
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board have been almost the only materials used for motivating the 
regular course of study. In some cases an understanding of their 
appropriateness required a decided stretch of the imagination, even 
for children. The great value of hand work in tliese graded is not ^ 
much the manipulative processes themselves as the motivation which , 
it provides for lessons in geography, language, arithmetic, and other 
academic subjects. As'an example of such Avork, the following de- 
scription is offered of a project which was successfully carried 
through with a third grade, wTitch was leading at the time the story 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

A plain table was placed in tiie classroom and a few tools, such 
as a back saw, coping saw, hainiuer, and pliers were provided, and 
a wooden saw box Avhi<rfi enabled the boys ahd*^irls to work with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Now, with Various sized strips of 
wood , of indefinite leiigtli, secured from tJio shop for older boys, 
with glue, brads, and various other mutenals readily supplied by 
the children, a AvonderfiiMiouse and' stockade, as. well as the fumi- 
tu!*e used by KolunsOU^^JBoe, Avere constructed to the great delight 
of the children. It is not necessary that the teacher be skilled" in 
the use of tools to undertake such work, nor is it necessary that 
each child take part in fhe actual construction, although each* one 
should niake^.somc contribution. Simi-lar problems have been worked 
out in copncctioi^ with the sand tabic. These problems should be 
suggested by the work at hand, and tdiould be undeiiuken without 
particular emphasis on proper tool practice or sequential tool 
processes. . ^ 

By the time boya have reached the fifth grade they are old enough 
and generally large enough to go to the shop at least one hour per 
^eek, Avh^re better facilities for Avork may be provided. At this age 
boys are still intei^ested in toys and playthings, and these may well be 
made the basis of the year’s work. The use of coping s&ws in cutting 
various figures out of thin Avood is a rich field, especially if the work 
centers around some- seasonal, civic, or historical subject, such as 
gifts for Christmas, a circus^inenagerie, or the animals at the zoo, or 
the Eskimos with their dogs and sleds. -The «AV'ork in this grade - 
should be confined to the use of the simplest tooli$, although means 
of jigs and special devices, eliminatmg the necessity for fine manipu- 
lative skill, the scope of the work may be greatly enlarged. Neat- 
ness and a^uracy should always bo ^manded, but the chief problem 
is to direct their interest toward ;lhose things which boys of their, 
development and experience: can -do well rather than permit them to ^ 
undertake^ose things ^sthich are obviously teyond their ability, V 
In' the sixtlM^ndelhi^ ;m iise of tools and tbe!>inakih^~^ 

rihg-^me .degr^ Advikable^ 





of articles^ 
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desiro to create should not be curbed by demands for^tecbnic. Again,* 
the use of mechanical aids, aucli as^ planing jigs and saw boxes, aie 
easily justifi^l when the larger problems of utility, service, con- 
struction, and design are kept before the pupils. A boy in the sixth 
grade should learn to use the plane, sawy chisel, knife, screw driver, 
etc., and ho should not^ be permitted to use them improperly, but 
such knowledge or skill is acquired slowly and generally through 
a i*ealization of its necessity in order to accomplish satisfactory 
results rather than tlu'ough continued practice on abstract pieces or 
models which lose their value in the estimation of the boys ns soon ns 
their construction htis been accomplished. They should be required 
to plan their work nnd also leam to work from dimensioned* draw- 
ings, but need not be ixKluired to make such drawings. ^ 

In the seventh grade the importance of^technic should be brought" 
sharply to the attention of the boys, and' a study of tool processes 
may well be undertaken. Problems in soft wood requiring simple 
4)Ut accurate joinery are appropriate. A study of mechanical draw- 
ing may well begin at this point and one- fourth of the time allotted 
to shopwork seems to be about the correct proportion. Complete 
and direct correlation with the construction problems is no longer 
considered esser^al, but the work in drawing should not consist of 
sheets of abstra« lines and geometrical problems, but begin at once 
on drawing of real objects. 

The work of the eighth giade should be a continuation of the 
work of the seventh grade with the introduction of more difficult 
problems in both construction and drawing as well as practice in the 
staining and finishing of wood. 

The suggestions made hei^ein contemplate emphasis on problems 
which Inquire constructive tho^ht on the*part of the pupil, 'stimu- 
late the development of ingenuity and initiative in dealing with 
new situations, insure the formation of correct habits of teclinic and 
cmftsmnnship, and occasionally demaiid cooperative effort in which 
the students work together in groups on a single project. Too often 
school training has tended to repress independence and resourceful- 
ness in the child, and to discourage the cooperative spirit, through 
tl\p teacher’s preliminary analysis of processes, and through' refine- 
ment in details of directions for procedure. These faults^ in methW 
have often, resulted from overburdening the teaclter with too many 
pupil^ and from the utter insufficiency of the time allowed. 

To provide f5roblems to be solved by the pupils instead of by the 
teacher is much more difficult than to outline courses of models or 
exercises. NeT6rthe1^,.it is toward which public school 

in |he mahlaed arte is^fon^ing, an4 as an ft has the advaii- 
tagB Vepresen^g a type ef thfit produ^ the 'maximum of 
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At the same time," supervisor and instructor must not be permitted 
to lose sight of the „value to both teacher and pupil of careful analysis 
of every individual problem, anti obdefinite and orderly progression 
in the year's work. Too munji enthusiasm for the freedom and fas- 
cination of the practical-problem method of work, unr(*strained by 
insistence uix)n thoughtful analysis and systematic procedure, can 
not be expected ’(o oproducc results of educational value commen- 
surate with the aihount of energy displayed. The best teachers will 
be found to de^xind much on the analysis of each probleha into its 
successive steps*, and a study of the histoiy^ of manual training will 
show that the content value, or educational value, comes only after 
such analysis has been made, or in the process of making it. For 
this reason, successful teachers endeavor to have the work of ana- 
lyzing tlm problem done by the pupil, so far as possible, though they 
recognize uiat in the earlier stages it must necessarily be done by 
the teacher. 

Tho*Sipp coui*ses in Central High School sliould be continued, and 
modified in such way as to permit students who do not expect to 
enter college to elect a larger proportion of shop work. The content 
of the shop\Yorlc courses offered, and methods of instruction, should 
be based on the opportunities open to boys and young mem in local 
industries. ^ . T 

TIME^ALLOTMENT. ' 

The foregoing recbmnieiulations are based cji a pmgrain provid- 
ing one hour per >veek for fifth and sixth gi'adea and oAe and one-* 
half hours per week for seventh and eighth grades. It should be 
considered as a minimum both as to time per week and minutes pei; 
recitation period. It seems unwise in a systenji where manual train- 
ing has had no placebo recommend a larger portion of the school »» 

. time in the beginning- It must^ be recognized, however that the 
ma’xinmm educational value of such work can not in any sense be 
realized in so short a period, and therefore in those schools from 
which a considerable number, of boys will probably go. dii^ect into 
industry,; tills j^me should be doubled or trebled. To increase the 
time without broadening the scope of the work could not justified; 
so that thei;« must be a new conception of its i>m*po.se. 

The old iden'of manual training w'as based on the cooixlination 
of the hand and mind witliout particular ixrference to the kind of. 
work to^be t^ndertaken. As .w^ood w^as the most available, easiest 
worked, and clieapcst medium of expression, it was nativ’ally chosen 
and the^evelopment of V a, sequential; coui*^ was accompanied by . 
an analysik^qf tool processes w^ch undoubt44 .laid the. foundation < ;C^ 
for the iaode^job ana^^ eflSciency iystems.*^ Thei^ 

' AVAt*! ' A irwtxw.tntr ■ >^aa 1 mey/n m^Tk Afl iimki'AMi iih » 'WAnlr* . a 
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^ ‘ . materials is a much broader informational object and that it offers 
opportunity to bettej* acquaint boys with the great industrial world 
which confronts them at eVery turn and in which a large propor- 
* tion of them are destined to play more or less important parts. 


NATURE OF SHOPWORK. 


In previous paragraplis, in conformity with common practice/* a 
course of woodwork was recommended as a nucleus for tlie manual 
^ training work, and this seems especially appropriate in Memphis, 
the great^t hardwood lumber center in the world. In accordance 
with present tendencies, however, deviations from such a course arc 
not' only advisable but necessary if the larger values are to be 
realized. 

Taking advantage of the boy;s natural desire to work with tools 
we should direct their energies first toward the niaking of toys and 
playthings, later article^ of more permanent value and utility; 
second, we should seek in their homes, in tlie school, and in the com- 
munity. problems of mterest and value w’hich may be worked out 
either individually or by groups oflxiys; third, we should go to the 
industries for problems and methods which provide a source of val- 
uable information and practice!, • / 

In the first group, in Addition to kites and toys* wagons and bird 
houses, tables and work benches, we might include many of .the ac- 
tivities required by the Boy Scout organization, which would thus 
be brought into closer contact with the public schools. 

. In the second group we find ihQumerablc small jobs whief^Yan 
and, ought to be done by boys. Much of the resourcefulness at- 
tributed to boys raised on a farm is due to the variety of de- 
mands which a^ made upon them. Modem hbmes of the most 
modest type provide many opportuniti^ for hand work which 
should be»enco\i raged and diuected by the teacher of manual. train- 
ing, among such problems being the soldering of leaking utensik, 
replacing of broken window glass, repail's to water faucets, mend- 
ing screen ‘ dooie, replacing broken sash cords, and sharpening 
f hatchets, knives, and scissors. 

In tho-thii'd group w© ^ould have work based largely on thc'* 
practices of modern industry! Such work calls for some machinery, 
^and wfae^ such is introduced,' its use should follow quite closely the 
practices in commei'cial shops. Whether the classes aro organized tb 
st^udy particular trades or to center their fuitivities on some project 
^verjd care ^ould exercised Ic^ careless 

^ployed wd slovenly is^rk result Equip- 
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of labor arid repetition of process to the extent .of acquiring' 
. conpderable skill, but contrary to the tendency in industr)-, speciali- 
zation should not be carried so far as to loSe its educational value; ’ 
instead of training boys for one job only, they shoiild be rotated from 
job to job in order that they may gain an all-round training There 
is danger in such work of merelj' producing a quantity .of market- 
able material and neglecting the teaching processes, but properly 
handled it offei-s superior advantages for real constructive teabliing. 

LIBRARY. 

Steps should l>e taken ns early ns practicable to provide, for Uie 
use of lK)th teachers and pupils, a carefully selected library of the best 
current literature in the fields of the manual arts, vocational giudance, 
and vocational education. Some of the important items should' bo 
• duplicated, and .su]>plied to all shops or classrooms where their use is 
aj)propriute. Iii addition there should l)e a small collection in each 
. school building, and » inore comprehensive reference library located 
|)erhaps, at the Vocational High School. An initial appropriation of 
$500 and an annual appropriation of $10<) are .suggested. 

2. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ' 

Memphi.s has made an e.\'rellent start on a plan for vocational edu- 
cation in the reorganized Crockett Vocational School On July 10, 
1011, the board of edirbation ahthorized the organization of the Mem- 
phis Vocational Gvamniar and High School, and the school was 
opened in the old high-school building on September IS. 1011. 

From an enrollment in 1011-12 of 188, the scliool grew to 4«9 in' 
1015^10. Although an effort appears to have been made by those in 
charge' to develop a vocational school of high grade, lack of adequate 
financial .supjmrt, and the influence of the traditional school curric- 
ulum and ideals combined to prevent the full realizivtion of this aim. 

In the fall of 101 < the State board of education authorized tho 
e.stablishment of a number of unit trade coui-ses umHir the provision 
of the Federal V ocational Education act. The name was changed to 
the Crockett Vocational School. 

In 1918—19 the school offered five unit trade coui'ses, two years in 
length, under the terms of the Smith<-Hughcs law, as follows: Archi-’ 
twture. Carpentry, cqmmoccial design, homo economics, printing, ’"lii 
these courses 99 students wet? enrolled in the secojid half year. aa - . 
shown in tl)c tabje hereafter. 

To, bo eligibla-for sdmiasibn to th^se course^ pupils' are expe<jt,^ ' ' 
to have completed the eqidvajent of the 'work df the aixth’gi^ 
eleiri^Ury. school, ttj be no 1^ tMn U yea^ of agiL W to satUfy. ‘ 
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cho6en. The i^nireixmts of '^the Smith-Hugh« law are followed 
with respect to hours and dmsi<Hi of tione, subjects of study, qualifi- 
cations of instructors, etc. 

These reqiiifenjents provide for a 6*ho«r day, 5 days per week; 50 
per cent of the time, or 15 hours per week, is devoted to practical 
shopwork in each course; of the remainder, 9 to 10 hours per week are 
/ devoted to the mathematics, science, and drawing related to the trade 
in questi(Hi, and 5 to 6 hours per week are assigned to nonvbcationai ^ 
subjects. 

The school also ‘offers a four- year vocational coiirse,” based on 

graduation from the sixth ^ade, thus paralleling the seventh and 
eighth years of the elementary school and the first two yeai's of the 
^ high school. The number of students enrolled in this coiirse in the 
. second term, 1918-19, was 515, of whom 7 were taking a fifth years 
work. 

The vocational course diners f|bm tlie work of the other schools in 
the substitution of a certain amount of ^opwork and drawing for 
^ portions of the regular course of study. Before this school can ac- 
complish the objects for which it was established^ however, it must be 
relieved of the necessity of attempting tO offer vocational courses 
based on the ascertained needs of young persons and at the same time 
to meet traditional high-school entrance requirements. 

The Crockett Vocational School also offers^ number of evening 
courses during the winter. None of these wa^Ri -session at the time 
of the survey, and limitations of time prevented a thorough study of 
this problem. 

ENROLLMENT. 


According to the report prepaied by the principal for the survey 
oommissioD, the enrollment figuri^s for the day classes of the Crock- 
ett Vocational School for the second term, 1918-19, as follows: 
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Vocational School. Tliis program should provide for four main 
lines of effort : 

(1) Prevocational clas.ses for pupils who have completed the 

equivalent of six years work in the elem'entary school, or who, with-' 
out completing the sixth grade work, have attained the age and 
maturity which enable them ’to profit -by the special work offered. 
The course of study should include a variety. of practical work in' 
shopwork and drawing, and should aim definitely to assist hoys and 
girls to study their own capacitie.s and talents and the opportunities 
open to them, and on the basis of such study and the experience 
afforded in the school to make intelligent choices of their future 
vocation. ' ' . 

(2) Unit trade (las.st‘s, carrying out ‘the pi-ovisions of the Smith- 

Hughes law. These are designateil jirimarily for Ixiys and teirls 
14 pai-s of age or over, who have definitely selected the tildes for 
wliich they wi.sh to prc 4 tare, and who ai-e able, to devote two years 
to such preparation. . % ^ 

(.3) Part-time classes,- designed especially for young iierson.s wdro 
are employed, and who can give only a. limited amount of time to 
further schooling. A considerable range of opportunities should 
be provided, including a continuation of general education al well ‘ 
as special technical and vocational subjects. Clnases should be of 
two main divisions: (a) Day continuation classes, for employed per- 
son.lt who attend school one or more periods for a total of four to 
elglA hours j)er week; (h) cooperative day clas^, for employed 
persons working in pairs, each individiiarworking and attending 
school in alternate periods. 

(4) Evening clksses, for employed persons 18 years of ago and 
over. 

PREVOCATIONAL CLASSES. 



- The. largest contribution which the Crockett ViK-ational School 
can inake to the education of the youth of Memphis is through the- 

day da.sses designed to serve a prevocational purpose. * 

The necessity of providing vocational giiidance and duection for 
children who are likely to leave school before the completion of thg 
high-school course, and thus to face at a very early age the demands 
of industrial and coinmcrcinl life, is coming to be generally, reoog- 
nmod. For many years it has been evident that the. public sphool' ^ 
offers more definite and more effective service to the boy oy girt .who 
win use this schooling as a stepping-stone .to- further training in col- 
Jegp or univei^ity than it does to Uie one who , must make the of # 

it M preparation for a life caitor without ^he higher aid 
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of a program of vocational education is to study and meet tlio needs 
of thes^ thousands of children who are not satisfied with the instruc- 
tion wnich the schools now offer. 

It is not possible to determine which children will continue 
through high school, for, when questioned? niany children and their ^ 
parents will make declaration of intentions which are subsequently 
not realized. Au effective plan of prevocationnl classes will assist 
many of those whose plans for the future are unsettled to see the 
advantages of further schooling, and especiall}' ^looling which 
aims at preparation for definite life careers. 

These classes are designed primarily for children of about 12 to 
•16 years of age, and slmuld have a three f6ld aim > (1) To promote a 
better Understanding by eacli individiuil of his own abilities and 
qualifications; (2) to promote a better understanding of the meaning 
of a life career, and of the available opportuiiitios and means of 
earning a living; and (3) to encourage the best possible use of indi- 
vidual abilities and available opportunities; When work with these 
obfects in view undertaken in a more or less formal way as a class- 
room study and through individual conferences between teacher and 
pupil, with or without visits to commercial and industrial plants and 
individual studies and researches,, it is referred to as vocational 
guidance.” 

When the studies in vocations are developed to the extent of pro- 
viding special equipment, so that the student may participate in 


practical shop and laboratory activities on I’oal projects selected 
from a number of typical or fuiKlumental vocations, with sufficient 
time assigned to the practical work, it is believed that the ljupil may 
be able to form for himself an intelligent relative estimate of his 
fitness for the various types of vocations in which he thus engages, 
as the basis for the choice of a life career. To such special school or 
^ class has been given tlic title of prcvocati’onal school ” or “ prevo- 
*cfttional class.” 

The prefix “ p re -’’.implies a special kind of training tliat precedes 
vocational training, and hence is not itself vocational. It is designed 
Tor the young person who has not yet made a choice vocation, or 
a choice among several opportunities for vocational education that 
are offered, and wlio is presumed to receive therefrom definite assist- 
ance in the making of such choices. 

The latter part qf the term, ‘‘ vocational,” implies a considerable 
Variety of activities and a broad outlook into possible futine careers. 
There shotil(hbe invaded sotnething corresponding tg ^tho introduc- 
phjat^ of each of thq main subjects ot^ vocatio'iqjal education 
^(proli^ipml,*^ agricultural, jndustriaj^ and homcmak- 
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some one of which presumably would be open as soon as n choice can 
be made. 

BASIS OF SELECTION. 

The activities to be emphasized in the prevocationah classes should 
be broadly typical of occupations which are of greatest significance 
in Memphis and the surrounding territory. To afford a basis in 
fact, for this .selection, a preliiiiinarj' .study was made of commercial, 
industrial, and social conditions in Memphis, discussed in Section I 
of this report. From observations made in the limited time avail- 
able, It is suggested that the following lines of prevocational work 
should be introduced: For boy.s— agriculture, pfinting, siieet metal 
ciu-iiontry, cabinetmaking, automobile work, electrical work me- 
chanical and architectual drafting, salesmanship, business organi- 
zation and methods; for girls— c-ommercial subjects, salesmanship • 
and .business methods; cooking, sewing, and homemaking. 

In the following pages is presented an outline of a plan for pre- ' 
vocational classes for Imys. It is understood that the complete plan ' 
will niake corresponding and adequate prevision for girls. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURE. 

E.xperience in other school .systcm.s has shown that certain fea- 
tures are essential to success in the conduct of prevocational classes : 

.1. At least one-half of the time in school should be devoted to the various 
lines of practical activity. Sufficient, time must be allowed to accomplish defi- 
nite results in each occuiwtlonal field. A six-hour school day, with two ses- 
sions of three hours each, has found favor In a number of places. 

2. One-hnlf the thitfe should be given to related work In Unguage, niathe- 
inatlcs, elementary science. Industrial geography, indnstrlul history, in 
generiU, to preparation for intelligent understanding of and active participation 
In civic nnd social responsibilities. • * 

1 ^ sho^iq^ be offered, ip the heglnnlng at least, on an elective t.nri. 

but all boys and girls who are likely to profit by the Instn.ctlon should^ 
enconmg^ to take It. Tl.ls department should be malntalnetl on the same • 
himls of dignified and serious endeavor as any other, nnd should not be con-’ 

S*?ackwa^'"' Of for, pupils physically or inea- 

4 . already indicated, there must he variety In the practical acUvltles ’ 
imdertaken In order to give Insight Into a number of typical vocational fields. 

5. Teachers shoirld be chosen who have had sufficient experience In the o«ni- 
pntlons represented In the courap of study to relate the instruction to actual 
conditions In the .Industrial and commercial world. The closest relnflonshlp 
should be maintained also between the shopwork and the relate' work. The ‘ 
success, of prevocational work is dependent Ip large degree upon the teacher’s 

PuplU' and upon his nualltles of n^ptablUty,? 

**'*^****^*’ ^^ *'**”• -^**^ *^ sticcessfur hnhdiing of ifie 

.problem,. , \ 

: Thera^sbonld M 
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vt sliopworlr' laboratory work Huccesslvely, followed by a i)erlod of one year 
or more In which lie may siiecinlize In a chosen line. • * 

7. The puplirt shmiUl lie grouped In sections of not to excee<l lo to 18 each 
in order to permit a dopree of Individual Instruction. 


* UNIT TRADE CLASSES, 

The* special trade classes organized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughos vocational education law should be continued. Other 
courses should bo added from time to time in response lo evident 
• <le.mand. So far as ineiiil)ei*s of the survey coiiunission could deter- 
mine, however, these day trade courses are not likely to he the most 
important feature of the program for vocational education in Mem- 
phis. 

Since the nature of the courses and tlic (‘onditions \uider ^Yhich 
they arc given are clearly defined in the publications of llie hederul 
lioanl for Vocational P^ducation, it is imnecossary to discuss them 
in detail in this report. 

PART-TIME CLASSES. 


The special classes here referred to are intended primarily to 
appeal to boys and giiTs who have left school to go to work, and 
should be made a ino.st iiiiportaiit feature of the plan for vocational 
education in Memphis. 

(a) Day continuation classes of many kinds should he organized 
to meet the ueod.s of Boys and girls who are employed and who can 
„not be inducetl to I'eenter school ou full time. Short coui'ses, a few 
weeks or months in length, should deal with the specnfic problems of 
certain selected occupations. Others slioidd deal with selected topics 
fix)ra the field of general education. Still others should deal with 
such siiecial topics as licalth, reci’eation, civics, and city/enship. 

The class sessions should be from two to four hours in length, and 
' there shouhhbe one or two sessions weekly, scheduled during regular 
‘ working hours. The physical strain ilivohcd in regular attondanco 
upon evening^clas,ses following daily work is a very serious handicap 
OP boy^ and girls^not yet fully developed. In general, it is believed 
under 18 years of age should not be subjected to this 
sti'ain and that admission to evening classes should be limited to thpso 



wholaro 18 years of age or older. 

In a number of .States legislation has been enacted requiring em- 
ployed wprkera of certain groups under 18 years of ago to attend con- 
tinuation classed for a prescribed number of hours on tho employers' 
tiiier 'Among ^cso Stated are, Wisconsp, Pennsylvania, and Now^ 
Tpr)^.' It is i^ecommended^hat similar ^egi^atioh be sought in Ten- 
nessee^ and that in fneant^mo Mci^iihis address it^lf tp tie Mu- 
tion of this/prpbleip*for herorfiv nluldreu ^ 

gnnmuggiiii 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Jj9 - 

(J) Cooperative part-time classes should be organized in those • 
mdustnes and commercial occupations providing the proper con- I 
ditions. . ! 

The essential features of the cooperative class include: 

(1) A definite arrangement by and between the school and one 
or more industrial plants, in accordance with which the theoretical 
instniction is given by the school and tly practical experience is i 
given by the industries, apd both are coordinated in a systematic 
and pTO«nr*ssive educarional pro^^^ram. 

(2) aVilliiigness on the part of the jiidiistrial plant to make such 
ftdjiistiiientti in equipment and processes and methods as are neces- 
sary for promotion of the educational aims, 

(3) M illirt^ess on the part of the school to eliminate nonessen- 
tials and to base theoi'etical instruction on actual practice and suflS- 
oient skill in orgnnizntiori'to administer the plan successfully. 

(4) Careful selection of employees, instructoi-s, and student work- 
ers who Hi'e capable of being inspii*ed with a vision of the responsi- . 
bihties as Avell as the possibilities of the plan, 

(.)) Administration of the devices of alternating periods in such 
a way ius to secure continuous and pi'ogre.ssive action on the proems 
or jol) in the factory as well as in -the work of the student and the 
instructor in the school. , : 


In brief, the plan provid&s that the students ia any class shall be 
id(^ into two grouiis, one group being in school while the other is 
lit work. .\t the end of each period (one week or two weeks) the 
groups exchange pjuces and thus altema,tc between .schoohkttendance 
and wage-eafiiing eniploymeht. The student- workers are arranged 
in pairs, so that the work in the place of employment is kept goinc ' 
conhniioiish’. . “ 


In -considering tlic advantages of the cooperative plan in itlie 
Crockett \ocationul School it is necessary. to recognize Uiat the first’ 
appeal is iiiadc to lioys gnd girls not now in school — to those wlio, 
because of economic necessity, or indiflferencfr, have left school to go 
to work or to loaf. In. the next place, a strong appe^ is made to 
many boys and girls who oi-e in school at' the cost of much real sacri- ' 
^ and self-denial. If some way could be found to meet a patt of 
the cost, they can and will lymnin in school. ^ 

Again, some lessons can be learned only tlu-ough practical ex- 
perience in the ways of the world. Some of these include the prtper *A 
relations between thejtnaterial spiritual phases of Jife^ the me^l 
ing and Value of ineney, the. uicaning of .work and wages im 
relation between then and the imnortanm nf ' 
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The t'ooperativo plan is a contribution to the solution of some of the 
problems involved, and hence its advantjiges should be placed within 
the roach of all vouth. , % 

With these conditions in mind, the special advantages of the 
cooperative plan may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The safeguards thrown about the young people in their places 
of employment through the supervision exercised hy the school mid 
the cooperation of employers show an almost unbelievable inipro®- 
inent over the conditions hitherto characterizing the employment m 
minoi'S in many places. 

(2) The cooperative plan makes it possible for some boys and girls 
to continue in ^chool, because of wages earned on half time. Pro- 
longing the period of active connection with the school and of contact 
with sympathetic teachers and advisers confers an incalculable bene- 
fit on 'glowing boys and girls nnd should lead to a permanent impetus 
to better things. 

(3) The plan would doubtless induce some to remain in school, 

l»ecausc the school work is thus made more interesting and the student 
can see a more direct relation between schooling and the promotion 
of his own interests. ^ * 

(4) The^expericnces involved promote a more cai-nest and thought- 
" fu^ attitude toward work and the resi)onsibiHties of life. 

(5) The plan discourages idleness and unwholesome use of time, 
since the longer school day ond year arc fully occupied with interest- 
ing activities. 

(6) The* opportunity to engage in gainful employment of half 
time, under suitable auspices, has a definite provocational value, 
assisting young pei*sons to discover tlieir tastes and probable apti- 
tudes. 

(7) The successful ““operation of a cooperative school or class 
affoi’ds a convincing demonstration that a Mcasouable amount of 
work, under proper conditions, can be made to contribute definitely 
to the development of youth instead of being, as frequently hereto- 
fore, a, demoralizing, disheartening, and stunting influence. 

{Sy The plan gives the student, at the ^ery least, a foothold in 
, some industry or occupation, that he does not feel lost when the 
time comes to leave school and take up the responsibilities of self- 
n^ppoi-t 

(9) It should be emphasized that this plan does not neglect the 
• need for general education, but insures to each individual an amount 
of culj^ral and liberalizing education sufficient to serve as^ founda- 
^ tion for fiirther stpdy,, if he fii\ds it possible to continue his ecluca- 
he i^i^inly gets moro.o| the cultural side "oj education than 
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Inquiries jimde by the survey commission proceeded far enough to 
indicate that a proposal to organize cooperative classes wuld be 
favorably received in several- industries in Memphis. Conditions 
are especially propitious in the printing industi-y, and one or more 
cooperative classes can be organized with a minimum of effort and'*’ 
expense. •• • , / . 


EVENING ^LASSEg. . 

A considerable variety of evening classes for employed workers 
years of age and over should be offered not only in the Crockett 
Vocational School but in other schools as well in different sections of 
the city. The importonce of evening classes in MempliLs has been 
recognized for some time. Increased facilities and a more aggressive 
policy, however, arc necessary in order to meet the needs of the 
Situation. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR NEGROES. 

.The plan for vocational education in the Memphis whools would 
not be complete until adeqiiate provision is made for a vocational 
school for Negroes. This school should be well equipped and ade- 
<mately supported and should include tho.following featui'es’: 

(a) Prci'ocational cla^sscs for those w'lio have completed the work 
, of the sixth grade or who have i-eached the age of 12 years.' » 
<d») Day trade flasse^ meeting the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes vocational education law-. 

(c) Part-tiine cla&scii. \ , , 

. (^0 Kvening industrial and general continuation classe,s. * 


r 




3. HOME ECONOMICS. 

I'he teachmg of lidine economics in the public schools has long 
since ceased to be an exiioriment. -To-day' courses that cover the full 

round of duties in the home are being offered. These are being pre- 
sented, according to well-worked out plans that. take into consider- 
ation the age experience of the pupils' that they may become 
adjiKsted to their daily life in the home and acquire a knq-wledge of 
tlieir hituro responsibilities and of the means of meeting them. 
Changing industrial and social conditions have been making nich 
education inoro and moi-c necessary. To-day the majority of home . 
raakei-s need to have not only administrative ability in household 
management biiUalso skill in the, performance of household tasks 
hecau^ domestic. Jielp has grown more scarce through competition, vli 
with the ipdustn^ in which higher pay and shorter. Bourk have beeilT f 
r offered. This hw 1^; true particulariy in the ^uth, wbcw''fho;.^- 
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help that can be secured has grown less cf^cient and responsible. 
Home-makei’s arc coming to find that pcisonkl knowledge of the 
household arts adds much to their comfort and independency Qn the 
pther hand, educators realize that improved hoirte conditions for all 
classes of people will he a vital factor in natj,bnul progress, and that 
the best means of reaching the homes is through the children while 
in school. Thus a great responsibility vests upon th.e schools, a 
responsibility that they are only gradually, learning to meet. 

Some phases .of home economics education' have hcen 1 )resent^d in 
the Memphis puhlicr schools for tlic past_ 10 years. Courses in cook- 
ing and sewing have been ottered. as e'lc'ctiiy' to all the girhs in the 
Vocational High School throughout that dme. A special home 
economics curriculum is offered at ('cntral High School, and couises 
in that curriciihiin are offered as selective to girls specializing in other 
lines. A‘t one time coiii'scs in sowing were, given in the seventh and 
eighth grades throughout the city, hut these comses were tauglit 
by untrained teachers and for some I-casoii were not eontiimcd. 
This year courses in both cooking and sewing have lieeii offered to the 
girls of the seventh and eighth {p-ades of the Kozelle element ary 
school. In the colored schools courses, are given to all Hie. girls 
above the sixth grade. • The ciiuipment .Installed at the Koilrecht 
(Colored) High School a good many yea*fe-’ago has made it possible 
to iwiire the, work df the girls of the seventh, eighth^ ninth, tenth, ^ 
and eleventh grades attending thnt,school and ^wip«ient more re- 
cently' installed in the Grant School, where all the other colored 
children of the seventh and eighth gi-ades of the city are hrouglit 
together- has been the occasion for extemling that roquirement to 
all the girls, of those grades. All of these courses have been inde- 
' pendently develoiied. and no scheme for home economies education 
bos' yet lieen worked out in the city system. 

^ the central high school. 

In tiie special home economics curricuhiin a’dopljfd in tlie Cent i nl 
High School in 1917, cooking and sewing (and millinery) are alter- 
.nated as a major throughout the four years. They avg also offered as 
Actives in the elective course. A good equipment li,ag been pro\ ided 
for- the courses, and large numbei-s of giils elect the <ull curriculum, 
r Trhile tho sepai^Qte coui‘^s are pi^obably as popular as the busy high- 
I school ptogram makes possible. Though a well-rounded coursd in 
' vjUme CQOnomkB has not been worked opt, conscientious teacliem have 
- ' vdlne expt^t work, and goodCW^ul^ have been obt^hed. Thm is 
■■"pja^iculftr^ the §?witfe fsp^ses, in which ^e girls have 

;■ .to ^ more adyahc?d<iptii^.i^tt dri^^ 
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have achieved a power tliat renders them capable of indei)endent 
WQi’k in tills household art. Less opportunity , for acquisition of 
power is offered in the cooking courses, and changes in the teaching 
staff have interferred with the permanency of courses that have been 
worked out. The courses as they now e.xi.st seem to hick progrfesivede- 
velopment and to put greater emiihasis on the practical phases of home ’ • 
economics than on the underlying scientific and economic principles. 

The alternating^ classes in sewing and cooking (one week sewing, the* 
following week cooking)^ may be.feasilile during the fiv^t and se^nd 
yean before the problems become such ns to require intensiw study, 

Jiut during the last two years it would seem well to have differentiated 
cotirses running continuously through a term. The system of giving 
the. .courses in sewing and eooking on alternate -days or throughout 
alternate weeks, has the additional advantage during the freshman 
and sbphomore yeaTs of giving all the girls opiiortunity of having 
had some work in each line ntVvhatcver period it may be necessary 
for them to leave school. ' ' 

The horn’s of the teachers at Central High School are entirel’^ 
filled with teaching. They have classes thi%mgh the six regular reci- 
tation periods Tind an additional lesson after the regular session is 
orar for students who are eager to elect a short course in hopie eco- 
n^picsor for classes ft Red Cross work. Tliose teachers who have 
two noon periods are appointed to assist in checking sales in the lunch 
room. Thus ever}’ minute of the teacher’s time in school is occupied 
with class or other required duties and no free time is allowed for the 
equally necessary conferences with individual pupils for marketing, 
shopping, or other essential preparation for laboratory lessons. The- 
teachers are too crowded in their schedule to give the proper atten- ' 
tion to tl)p organization and development of fheir courses, though ", 
they are doing much for the individual pupils. ~ 

The method of obtirining supplies for cooking is cumbersom© and . 
Unsatisfactory and deprives the teacher of the opj)ortunity to give 
practical lessons in marketing that are so necessary. Ordei-s mtist be V 
presented to the director of thei Ignch room and goods delivered from i 
him to the cooking schools. Since orders must he put in several days ■ \': 
in advance, and, there is no established and regular time of delivery 
from the lunch room to the cooking school, the elemen*t of uncertainty ■ ) 
and delay is a serious drawbapk to the system. Moreover, the limited ■(' 
type of cooking done for the schooHunch does jiot'alWays make' i!^. ,>? 
easy to, secure the widely varied materials for which the codki^ . '^i 
school calls, while Uie opportunity so dear to,the housefc^ ^f 
s^^ing supplies of -ftmts ahi ve^taW^ 


^rimei^ahd ’sudden' 
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\ 

THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The courses ui homo ecx)noinics at the Crockett Vocational High 
School are elective for any of the girls at any period of their course. 
As the Vocational High School is a junior high school, this means 
that girls of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades may all 
•elect l^he same coiiiW and report at the siime time. Tlfis results in 
the work; being ^uite hoi>elessly ungraded. The lessons in sewing 
must be largely individual, while in the lessons in cooking the differ- 
(inco in the maturity of the girls makes it quite inipossible to develop 
"t^e food work adequately. ^An advance course in cooking, which 
is harried out in the lunch I’ooin, has to be conducted almost without 
superv^ion, as the cooking teacher is conducting another' class at 
the same hour. The teacher is seriodsly overtaxed by tins arrange- 
ment, for conscicntiQiisly gives as much time as possible to the. 
supervision of the hinc^i room. However, tod much responsibility 
re.sts on the untrained workers and they are not. deriving from the 
CQUrse the training to which they arc entitled. 

The introduction of a Smith-Hughes course iir home economics at 
tho Vocational' High School this past winter has limited the oppor- 
tunity of students to elect this course, since two of the three teachers 
are now devoting three- fourths of their time to the Smith-TIughes 
classes and the third teacher devotes one-half of her time to'Smith- 
HUghes classes. Twenty-five havd-^eeu enrolled in these classe.s sincC 
the beginning of the term. Each of these teachers has only one class in 
home economics open to other students^, Only 50 girls have Ixjcn en- 
tered in homo economics classes this term, as against 1*25 during tho 
term prior to the introduction of home economics. The majority of 
the, girls in tho Vocational High School desire to major in ^onic^ sub- 
jects which will enable them to earn a livelihood immediately upon 
leaving school; hence they flock into the commercial classes. Thi.s 
makes^it impossible for them to elect anything but the brief courses 
in home economics. - , ' . 

For many years contiiiuatira dasses in both cooking, and sewing 
^ave been offei'cd at the Vocational High Sclipol. Tliese classes have 
baeu held during the latter pmt of the afternoon or the early evening. 

present funds gre being secured from the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education for the maintenance of tliese classes. 

The tm^raded character of the work at the Vocational High School. 
$$ det^^riment to its developn^ent The teachei*s are badly 

for time^ particularly > the fe^her of cooking. While the 
equiprnenl 1 $ fairy it isOrow4ed iiitp rooms th^ |u^ejotir^ to^siftaU 
; for'oqtttfp^bl^ for §11 

that fo a vocatiphal school sIioMd be*. 

allotted to the lui^lK^ra is inndtoafo, and insaniforyy 
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not a fit place in which to ask girls to work several hours a day. ^It 
/ make the lunch room a laboratory for class work in so far 

J as* possible, but the work has no educational value unless carefully 
planned and properly supervised, and this has not been possible under 
conditions that have existed in the Vocational High School. 

The majority df the girls^marry within a very few years after leav- 
ing school, and even before that time 'most of tliein have the responsi- 
bility of the choice of food and of clothing for themselves and others, 
therefore they should all have opportunity for short courses in home 
making while in the high school, 

THE ROZELLE SCHOOL. 

The sewing and cooking courses in tlie Rozelle Eleinentiiry School 
exist indopeiulently of the established school system, and rei)rcsent in 
^ a sense an exj)6riiueiit for the granunar grades. ^ The courses ai’e 
elective. to tlie girls of these grades, 50 per cent of the girls electing 
the work this fii*st year. No ci^edit is given for the work, and the 
teacher devotes' only a sumll portion of her time to the subject. 
Siiould.the Ics^ionfe^be required of all girls the seventh and eighth 
grades and regular credit be granted for it, the (purse would quickly 
take its place as a regular subject in the curriculum. Good rooms 
have been provided for the lessons and a rainunmn equipnient has 
beendnstalled. This wilhneed inef^ing from time to time as classes 
increase in size and newv classes are added. 

Thl^ougli the efforts of the city li^rfhe demonstration agent a class 
in cookery for seventh and cigh^ grade girls has been conducted 
at the Guthrie Elementary School The eipiipment installed by the 
pa rent- teachers’ asfwiation for school lunches has made this possible. 
The popularity df^the class with the girls affords the best sort of 
argument tfiat the time is ripe for the intioduction of the work into 
the Eleventh and eighth grades as a permanent course. , 

THE KORTRECHT HIOH SCHOOL (COLORED). 

The equipnient at the Kortrecht High Sc1mx> 1 may have, been ade-_ 
quate at the time of its installation, but it shows the wear aund tear 
' of many years of use,;^ with practically no signs of renewal and no 
up-to-date additions and improvements. Desks ai-e only paiiially, 

. equipped; there are no cases for sewing supplies; one gas range is 
so badly out of repair it can not be us^ ; there is no means of Hisating*' % 
; water; and the walls and oeilingB are dirify jmd nnsightly. 
periods are only 60 minutes; in 

Mceek|mgly Iw areli|qiun4,^ 
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faithfulness that merits better tools for their work. The Work^is in 
the charge of a supervisor of consi(|eniblc training and experience, 
blit the other teachers have Imd no tiyning beyond their own high- 
school work, and nmch of the thnjy^ct merely as assistants to the 
supervisor. Better results w-oHhfbe obtained if teachers with more 
Cdupational training were secured by the payment of larger Salaries* 
and every teaj.-her held responsible for a definite portion of the Wrk. 
If classes were a littfe smaller, each teacher could handle a division 
independently and a higher grade of work could be accomiilislied. 
Difficulty in objtuHiing supplies because of the necessity of an order 
going'througli several haiids and the uncertainty resulting therefrom 
is a serious handicijp. particularljj to the cooking classes. ^ 

THE GRA.NT SCHOO^j (COLOUED). 

• 

In the (hrant Klementary School for coloi'ed children a gQod cook- 
ing equipment has been installed and a niiniimim wpiipmeht for 
sewing is provided. The room fitted up for cooktng is satisfactory, 
but arrangements for sewing in one cprnep of*that room are, most 
inadequate. A simple diningroom equipment is purtitiortbd off at 
one side of the room. Were li similar arrangement made for.U bed- 
room and a sitting room, the complete round of household duties 
could be'tanglit. A larger room shqjild be provided for the sewing 
classes, lyid it .should be amply j^vided with lubkers, cases for ex- 
Jubii^, and cutting taWe.s, Th-c low standard of class conduct pre- 
• vailing in this sclipol would iir large measure be corrected by thus 
^^roviding .separate rooms for classes. 

./ 

RECOMMENDATIONS FO« WORKfJN HOME ECONOMICS. ^ 


- ^ 1. A city i(i(pen iso7* of home ccoao//i/c«.— ^AVliatever the policy of 

, hoine^ecpnonifics teaching’ agrebd upoo, it is of great importance tliat 
Ji cily. supervisor of home c<5bnoniiyrte appointed, that all the 
cornel? may be pix>perly plaimcd anduirtieiilfctejl, all e.\|)ciidituixis 
wisely inade, and .that leachei*s Jbet iwell qualified and correctly as- 
signed* The city supervisor should be a w’oman of bl'oad home- - 
eco|||fifQiic$ experience* 'whose educational Irtcining has been thoroiigh 
^H^hose teaching has h^n sufficieiUly varied to enable her to 
understand the problems Uiat botl^ the elenMSiitary and sec- ^ 

^ ; Ondto:yte She sbbtild^^ ji. woman of recognized administra- ' 

tive^ability, with tactful ^lersou^ity and force of chaiitcter, so that 
m Wth other traine^L ^chers she* Vill Itehdfly ^ reco^ized 

• dF die eiioadl be^ intrusted ^ith * 
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the department, and the choice of teachers. It will be necessary to 
pay the supervisor a salary tliat is in itself a recognition of her ' 
abilities. ' ; ' , ■ 

The. hmnc-economica progrovi . — In view of present industrial 
and social conditions, it is exceedingly important that all girls be 
given an opportunity to study home making. In the ideal school sys- • 
tern, such ’traming should b^iii in the fiftJi grade. Hand tnriningv 
may we^l be given in tlie lower grades, but the .industrial work for 
girls should be deSnitely planned for home making from the fifth 
grade. Courses in cooking, sewing, and. housewiferj' should con- 
tinue thioughoilt the fifth, .sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. If 
cooking is taught in the fifth and eighth grades, and sewing in- the 
sixth and seventh, there will be opportunity to roach most of those 
children who leave school at 'the age of 14 and to give them some 
training-un sanitary habits and thrifty way.s that will be of value to 
them throughout their fiitiiraijife. In the fifth and sixth grades, tvto 
90-minute periods a week shoidd be "devoted to the lessons in home . ' 
making. In the seveTith and eighth grades three or four 90-minute 
periods can bo advantageously devoted to the co\irse. Should it not 
be possible to provide a sufficient number of school kitchens, sewing 
machines, aijd home economics teachers for all the fifth and sixth 
grades of tlje city, it would be well to introduce the coui^ in all 
the seventh and eighth grades and to add the work in the, fifth and 
si.xth grn^s just as soon as the finances of the city permit. Should '' 
junior high schools develoi)ed, cooking and sowing laboratories can 
bo provided in them for tlie seventh, eighth, and ninth gradps. The . I 
work should be Inquired in the seventh", eighth, and ninth grades. In , ■ 
order, to carjy out th^s plan suOcessfully in tJie Vocational Hij^* ' 
Schools, a sufficient number of teachers must be provided so that\ ! 
tlasses can be arranged for begUme-rs aha tor those who are to takcV J 
intermediate and advanced yrorl^ This wilj-al^ necessitate addi-, ■' 
tional laboratory space. The laratr number ^f ^rls thus provided' 
for and the better work piado pos^bte will amply com{>cn.sate the 
, city for this iricrcased-eximnditure. * '. ' .* * . . . ! 

In the four-yejtf high school aiv^cctive cbCfrse’in home economics . 's 
should be offered, all >girls during the first and s^nd years. This V,'* 
"should include .cooking and sewing, together with the theqrotical 
study of foods and textiles, that the 'girl of this age can now .grasp. , ^ 

A sp^ial -fpur-year home economics curniculum' leading In a ^oine . ,j?: 
economics diploma should be offered in higli schoo.1 for thiwi girls;"" 
who desire a broad and thowwgh training in home making: . 

well 

^ jpiiliy TOtttd to home makioik . - . ’ 
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The four-year home economics course for high schools 'shoulckbe 
built up 6n tfie elementary work in liohie economics offered in t\ie 
grades and should be streng^htincd by the biological, chemical, and 
social sciences. Foods and cookery and clothing^and textiles should 
be offered during the first two yeare of high school as full credit 
courses with the equivalent of daily recitations or double periods of 
laboratory practice. The method of arranging these courses should 
be determined by the superrisor. ^ivic biology siiould be given dur- 
ing the first year, general geography during the second year. Draw- 
ing, color, and design should thrddgh both the freshnuyi and the 
sophomore years. Thus a good basic course that can be elected by 
all girls in the high school, evea though, they are not following tlie 
homo economics curriculum, will be offered. 

.The foods and cookery offered during tliese fii'st yeai^s .should cover 
all of the general .science of cookery and the elementary knowledge 
of nutrition. At the close of the course the girls sliould l>c familiar 
with all the ordinary cooking processo.s and with the use of foods in 
the body. Tliey should be able to choose, combine, prepare, and serve 
food to the family with a minimum expenditure of money and time 
and a maximum of health and bodily efficiency for the family. 

In the same tvny the courses in sewing and textiles should acquaint 
the ^rl§ with the choice and inirchase of textiles for all household 


and family purposes, and the preparation of all household fittings 
and garments for all members of the* family.* 

These courses in the household arts in high school will differ from 
those in the grades in the development of the underlying principles 
and the measures of I'esponsibility placed upon the girls. A greater 
degree of skill in handwork will be possible, and a wider diversity of 
projects will be offered together with experimentation and practice. 

X^ring the junior year of high school, dressmaking and millinery 
^will be given, with costume design and interior* decoiiition running 
^ parallel to thcse^courses in the art department. Those weeks luost 
suitable to the presentation of tlie m^linery lessons should be made 
of use that the methods employed in the diffei'ent seasons may be 
1!;aught, and the remainder of the year should be devoted to dress- 
inaldqg. Double periods d«tily will be necessary for this work and full 
' credit should granted^. Chemistry should be given in. the junior 
^ ^ear as a pi^pdr$ttion for the more advanced courscnji nutrition to be 
given m the senior yeav, A well-developed course ip household 
. e&emistry bestf^eet the needs ^^the^ high-sdioOl student, and 
^eueb a coiflw should be^earefulj^ worked w - 
" Dui^g the ^ipr year the jpatarlty of ^e^^ls makes pbssMe 
mtell^geht handling of tbe ’^problems of Ihtmseliold ma^gement and^ 
tht of inkny pSiAm of 'tSb su{j|ect that have 

the cockii^ This year's course 


I 
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should include a study of. the family budget, the method of keeping 
houf^old accounts, housewifery, laundry work, and domestic service. 
The course in household diemistry offered during tlie previous year 
should be followed by a course in dietectics, the care and feeding of 
children, and nursing ancMirst aid. The interrelation of these courses 
should be worked out by the supervisor, and they sliould be scheduled 
to the best possible advantage. • ^ 

Courses in English are desirable during the four years of high 
school ; however, the lasttwo years of English may be electi%'e with the 
possible alternates of modem and American histoiy. All the other 
courses in the home-economics curriculum should be requiied and > 
should be credit courses necessary in securing the degree. 

In the Negioechoo'ls provision is already made for 'giving lessons 

in homo making to the girls in the seventh and eighth grades and 
through three years of high school. As soon as possible this work 
should ))e extended down into the fifth and sixth grades; and a full 
four-year high-school curriculum similar to the home economics cur- 
riculum that is to be developed in Central High School should be 
provided for. . , > 

3. The cout'^e of As the home-economics program is de- 

veloped in the city of Memphis, the special needs of the girls in' the 
various pai'ts of the city "must be considered and the course of study 
must be framed to meet those needs. A fairly definite coqrse can 
,bc outlined, but the supervisor may need to modify this for thi 
different schools. Such m3dification,will be necessary for the negro 
schools,, especially if the girls continue to leave .schrol at an early 
age and do iiot return to take advantage of the high-school courses. 

M hile there is at present no great foreign element to be considered 




the possible presence of such au element in the city at some future 
time will pieM other modifications of the course to meet their needs. 

4. Certification of teachers . — Though Sti^te and city laws may enst 
ff)r the certification of teachers, additional provisions to safegtiard 
the standard of home-^nomics-teacKing in the city schools should 
be made. The grade teBchei*s should have had at least twej years* 
special home-economics training in normal 'schpol and twb years’ 
si>ecial h6me-economi^.teaching. The high-school teachers of homo 
economics sliQuld have had the oquiyalcnt o'f a four years’ home- 
econoinire •course (two years otthe course may have been 
. normal school) and should have a bac^ielpcr’s degree, in science 
They shcnild also haye had two years’ experience in Special hbme- 
^economics Inching. 

slUty 

:i,enmvalen|^^the^mimiinim aalai^ of .^Sichew'^ottid'b* p«t4 
Aofle teaching, in tte gndeSf s^d this Aould increaM from year t(i' 
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year. In higli^sAool the salary should be equal to tlmt paid other 
special teaches with a maximum sufficient to encourage devoted 
work, contimietKstudy, and a prolonged tenure of office. 

0. The fiQfiiC’CConomicfi hiidyet, — A hoiue-econoinics budget suffi- 
cient to piwidc for tlie new courses to l>o offered fi*oin year to year, 
and to pay for all necessary running expenses of the dejiartment, 
should bo worked out by the hoinC'Cconoinics -supervisor and ^should 
form the basis for the provision of moneys for all expeuditiuvs. 
Expenses will include teachers* SiUaries, the purchase of new ecpiip- 
mont and the repair of old, tjie supply of materials Tor cooldng and^ 
sewing, and the preparation of printed or typewritten courses ot 
study and other expenses incurred in administration of the courses. 

, 7. Type of equipment.— A: standard type of e(]uipnient should be 
pix)vided in each one of the schools in which courses are to lie intro- 
duce and should be kept in first-class condition by the necessary 
icplaceinent and repair from jj’eai to year. Teachers should not l)c 
Tequii^ed to make shift with something that deinniids extra exortum 
to use, nor should students be robbed of the benefit of work w i,th uji- 
to-date equipment. Good classroom space that makes possible sani- 
tary care should be provided. Desks and tallies should be of (di - 
rect height and size cupboards and supply rooms should be pro- 
vided. Rooms should be well lighted and completely screened. 

* 8. Jesaan period. — Le^n periods of from 90 to 120 minutes 
should be allo\^ed for all laboratory classes. It Js fruitless to en- 
deavor to have five cooking lessons in 40 or 45 minutes, lx»causo lm<l 
habit 3 of work will he formed and the teacher will find it p 9 ssible to 
give only very superncial supervision. It is jxissible to form sc’hool 
programs for double pertods if schedules are skillfully adjusted. 

0. Size^of claaaca, — A teacher should not In* jiskcd to have classes 
larger than 20. If the grades are larger, they should report in'divi- 
fiipns ranging in size from to .20 for cooking and sewing. 

. 10. A pi^cticc cottage. — As the home-econpmics, courses arc dc^ 
yeloped it will be desirable to secure practice cpttages or -house- * 
keeping apartments in which^all the duties of the home can bo 
worked out. These housekeeping apartments should bq planned for 
in the new buildings as a pai^ of Ihe home-economics department. 

11, Use of product of aewing^ and cooldng claasea.—ln addition to 
the pel’sonal sewing which the ^ris ai^ always ready to do, they 
sho^d 4)0 encouraged to sew for othei*s, tliat many ty^es of garments 
^ ^ difterimg n^s and tastes may be tna^e; Teachers ip&y have 
opgm*tunily fo jintrodiyje wprk Jhe Crosi^ and other agencies 
th$t * etement classe^nu 

df the ^<;^ht j^^We. 

w ^ classes, where ^he 

^ ^rson^ is most necessaiy. 
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, 4. SCHOOL GARDENING. 

h making a complete study of the education of a child for life 
it is as necessarj' tp know his activities..and environments when not 
in school as to study the school plant, equipment, and methods of 
inching. This study has been undertaken to show how much of the 
time of the child in the upper grammar grades of the school is not 
directed by the schools; how much of, this time is now utilized 
profitably; the ^relation of idleness to the juvenile court; and the 
possibilities of school-directed educative projects that \^ill be -of 
benefit in the making of the future citizen. 


TIME IN SCHOOL. 

riic Memphis city schools were in session 172 days during the 
school year 1917-18. - Excludmg Sundays, there are, therefore, 141 
days when tly: child is not receiving instruction in regular s^ool 
sessions. No regular vacation school wag conducted last' year, 
•nor is one coivtemplate<f during this summer vacation. The school 
day for wlvito children of the upper grades is five hours in 
length, and the cliildren ar# dismis.scd in practically all cases at 
2.30 p. m. The daily session for colored children is also five’ hours, 
in length, byt the sessions l)egin one-half hour later in the morning, 
and all schools are disniisse^ at 3 p. m. Contirtuatioii classes or 
playgi'oimd activities are not conducted by the scli^mls after the 
regular school hours or during the summer vacatior>. Children of 
the city of Memphis must, therefore, look to other agencies than, 
the schools for education, occupations, and play during 141 week 
days of the year and for .5 or G hours of each ^chool day. » 

The playgrounds of the city are conducted as n municipal activity 
under the direction of the recreation cqminisston. In this work 
organized games and free play activities ai-e offered, but little at- 
tempt has In'cn made to correlate the activities of this dixisioii with 
educational or occupntionul activities bf children. * 

Those industrial subjects are not completely organized in'the regu- 
lar solro<)l coui-se, ns shown by other chapters of this repo,rt.. In the 
few grammar scliools where manual work and dofnestic science have 
been introduced the equipment is hot used after-school horn's or in 
vacation. , , * 

Inthe class instruction tjie re^ar academic studies are not largfel^ 
vitalized by field excursion /)r nature study tnaterial brought to 
dassroom. " A' few. of the teachers repoift field trips andiabdi^t^ 
Worit in isatptfie Stijd^, geo^phyrWl sdehces^'l^^ 

woi^is left^rgely tp the ihdiyidual teatherl«r' 
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MEMPHIS A PIONEER IN SCHOOL GARDENING. 


Several yeni-s ago Memphis organized a rather ambitious plan for 
garden work in the public schools. It may be said tiuit Memphis is 
one of the pioneers in this* work, as this beginning was made at a 
time when the educational value and need for this ^York was not as 
well undcrstootl and approved by educators us it is to-day. The 
superintendent who initiateil this yyovk resigned^and tlie work was 
dropped. Only spasmodic attempts have* been made to revive this 
activity until the past season, although work with adults has been 
conducted by the Farm Bureau. Through the efforts of tlie city 
schools, the parent-teachers association, the Farm Bureau, and the 
United’States School Garden Ai^my of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation a plan of instructing many school children in home gardening 
was inauginated last spring. About 3,800 children were enrolled in 
the United Stales School Garden Army and tlic garden expert of the 
Farm ‘Bureau was made supervi^r of the Garden Arniy'work. 
Teachers volunteered their services and I'cndcred efficient aid until 
the closing of the school year. No fnoney ^\as furnished for employ- 
ing teachers dining the summer, and much of the educational and 
occupational value of the work will be lost through inadequate super- 
vision. In order to keep up the enthusiasm and furnish the ediica* 
tional value of gardening to children, they must be visited and garden 
instruction given often. It is impossible for one j)ei*son to visit and 
instruct 3,800 children in gardening, and some of the value of this 
work has been lost through this lack of adcquato-])nid suiiervisioai. 
Under war conditions, volunteer siipervi.sion 1ms In'en effcH*ti^<^f but 
in the long nmTt lias proven unsatisfactory. 

ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN DURING THE OUT-OjP.^ili|^L HOURS. 


In order to get information on the present out-of-school activities 
of Memphis children, a questionnaire was sent to the teachers of 
grammar grades 4 to 7, inclusive. Keports were i^eivecl from 4,907 
white and 1,80J colored children. The eiglT?l) grade is not genei*ally 
consid^d a gi‘n\iiinar-school grade in the Soutli and was not in- 
oluded when the information was collected. As this graders con- 
'sidered a part, of the grammar scho61 in Mempliis, it should* ^^avo 
been included. In other surveys the same general averages hold for 
this gi^de ^ the otliers, except that the numbej* employed, espe- 
cie^y boys, is Irofl 5 to 10 ^ ceiit larger. 

:^0|Tlhe"6,7t2*^h^ and colored pupils ij^ported, 1,027 or 15 per cent 
are employed in. away from the hojne 

after school houjre and 975 or pej^ceni an^p^tion. types of 
empld|Mihto| &y^#ary'^a%^^ crraiid boys, an^ , 

pilots predominale. ^Tlie per t*ekt pf cm* 
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ploymei#of girls is much less than that of boys. Tlie number of 
girls employed is unusually small. Girls are employed in running 
errands and as helpers in homes or in the care of small children- 
-The nveinge earnings per week of tliese children is $2.08 per week 
during after school horn’s and $1.02 per week in vacation. The aver- 
age amount of money earnetl jwr week is least for the colored girls. 
The amount of employmenf” outside, tiic home doe.^ not vary greatly 
in the different sec tions. of the. city, but in all cases the amount of 
cniploynieut Ls le.ss in the more congested areas of the city. ’This 
fact is suipri.sing since, the amoiu\t of home work, is also l.ess in the 
^IWWQ schools. * » 

Omfitatioh of ritiltlnn in adinful pur-^uit.'i outsiOr thv hotnv. 
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A ilnich larger number of chihlren have some, duties at home than 
are employed in gainful occupation ayay from home. Sixty-three 
per cent of the 0,772 children repn-ting claim to have son\e regular 
home Work. The numher of hours of employment of these pupils 
is .small, averaging only four hours ‘per week for white children and 


about seven hours for colored cUildren ; children lue encouraged 
by receiving soiiie pay-foi’ the^rk dolRt home. The amount of 
hoiiH! emi)loyment decreases in Ignore gonge.sted'.sectiou of the city. 


Occujxi^tion of chihhrn ot home. 
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rccords. A i*i‘j)ort of the* Jiivcuilc C<HU‘t of Mem pi vis for th© nionths ' 
of June to DecvmbA^ inelusive, is sujirgc'stive. During this 

time the. court Imndled 548 cas(*s; of this number 4i)(i or 82 per cent, 
were deliiupients. The fact that 75 per cent of those cliildren were 
relea^d f(H* sati'.fju'tory combict at tlTe end of The probationary 
period sliuws tlmt tliev are not viei<ais, but that many of the ollonses 
;yrew out of thv spirit of l>lay. AVith the lack occupation, as 
i-howu by the childr(*n's o\vi\ reports, it. is little wonder that pur- 
suance of the play instincts loads to mischievous activities. 

Under citv coiulitions oi\e of the activities for children that has 
educational and (K‘cuj)ational value is V)ine ^ardenin<^, i# this activ- 
ity"' has defiuite direction. In ordc^r to determine the poi^sibilities 
for this work in* Moinphis, statistics* were (Collected on tiio uumher 
of gardens at the homes of scdiool children, the uumher of children 
who ha^’c gardens of their own or livlp in the liome garden, and the 
availability of space for gardening. Reports we\e re(*eived from 
G,693 x^liildrci\^ i*«{Hvsenting 0,4G9 jiomes. Of tlie njunber of chil- 
dren reporting, 2,940 lived in liomes liaving a garden. As the num- 
ber of children is greater than tlu; lunnher of homes, the same gar- 
den lias been ijqiortcd in a few eases hv more than one child. 'Hie 
i*eport 3 show that 1.902 ^•hildren help with the work in the home 
-garden, and 1,115 have a home-garden space o.f their own. In some 
cas^s the same children lujp with the general home garden and also 
have a garden plat of their own. This mimlwr of children doing 
garden work, while not as large as it should he, is commendable, 
and is undoubtedly due to the campaign for (hirden Army enlist- 
ments, ^hc total number of children who do some garden work in 
the grades studied is 3.017. whieh. with the enrolltuent of'eighfli- 
.gi*ade pupils, would give about tlie 3,800 Memiihis.cjiildren rejiorted 
^as^nrolled in the United Slates School Garden Arniy. 

♦ ' 

Siati^'itivs o» hhmc 
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children is 4,052,837 s<iuare feet, or an avenge plat of a little more 
than 60 by 55 feet for each child. A total home-garden space of 
5i03,383 square feet is reported by 438 cedored children, or an average 
plat [>er child of 25 by 45 feet. Taking both white and colored 
children into consideration, the 1,898 children report a total area of 
104.C acies. 


M'dildhilitu of (jarOcn ni)drc as Khotnx hv mcaSuiMnp back yards. 
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.cAside jfrom the use of gardening as a productive, educational 
activity, jtherc are .some, other agricidtui-al pui-suits that may be 
^nsed to occupy the time of the children. Of the C),(>93 children* re- 
. porting, poultry is kept at 1,795 homes. Practically all’ of these *"•* 
^ hoin^s are in the more open suburban ok- semisuburban sections of 
the city, and it is unfortunate that in the.!?e same sections the chil- 
dren have more occupation than is the case in the thickly populated 
sections. Pigeons are kept at 379 liomes and rabbits at 405. It • 
* - seems that in most cases pigeons and mbbits are kept as pets rather 

than for their economic importance as food. Where thtrimssibility v .1 
of keeping animals for their economical value is ^)uiul, the care ' • 

of iwnltr.y, pigeons, and rabbits furiiishes a home activity for chil- ’ , 

dren from which much real kno\yledgc can be gained. 

other occuytfhonal activities of the hotne. . r 
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COST OF V^Q^ABLE F,o6dS. . ‘ 

“Under city fitmeUtipns at present childr^. are alnVq^t w'miile^l^t 

epnisume^. • 

as jsl^fdUy done^y tlfelhild. Cmntoy AhildiS^f are - 

, J. city W 
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opportun^ to produce their share of the family expense, the eco- 
nomic burden has become so great that many have been compelled to 
leave school before the completion of the grade courses in order that 
they may become wage earners. If a plan could be worked out 
whereby these children could engage in occupations outside the home 
whiqh had some educational .value, as in tlie keeping of ammals or 
the making o'f gardens, and still attend school, it is possible that tlie 
period of school attendance might be extended for several years. 

It is very difficult to give an accurate estimate of tlie average ex- 
pense of vegetables for a family of five for one year in the Meinidiis 
disti-ict. Standards of living vary so much that it would he necessary 
from a standpoint accuracy to collect figures from a number ot 
different sections. The estimates submitted by the teachers on the 
cost of vegetable foods for a family of five range from $57 to $31)5 per 
year. The majority of the estimates, however, range from $110 to 
$150, which is somewhere near the a ecu rate average figure. If this 
item of family expense alone i^ojnsidcred, the child who can i>i'oduce 
enough vegetable food^ to supply the home will become of real eco- 
nomic importance to the home.* 

TEACHERS* TRAINING. 


In order to determine the possibility of school -directed home 
occupations, gardening and the care of small animals of economic 
importance, it is necessary to obtain siatistics on training of teach- 
ers now in"^ service to direct these home agricultural activities. A 
icw of the teachei*s have taken agricultural courses at colleges and 
normal schools and-ai'e well qualified to dii\H!t these occupations 
in a practical way. Meinjihis is fortunate in having a State normal 
school, with a strong agi'icultnral, dei)artmcnt, on the ontskii'ts of 
the, city, at \vldch the fcaA'ei^ now in service in the Mefiiphis 
schools could receive practical instruction/ It is the chief Hluty of 
a State normal tp supply elementary teaohci's. Since tliqi’c is now 
a demand for a largo number’ of teacliers who arc trained theo- 
retically and practically in conducting home-garden work with 
children, the /State Normal Schooh at Memphis should become, a 
leading influence in training such teachers for the western district 
ot State. The work at the normal school could be made more 
Practical and al^ of 'di^inct assistance to the gardeh'Work of 
" of Memphis it the agnctdtural students could be ds^d fts 

gfurdfn-praclice te^^ th^ dfetf ict of the city near the schopl, 

has worked out sat|^dcto|%^^^l^^ schools in 
dth^ sect^ ^ i / 

, 3$omphis> cases, 

tha city m jini£orjj[i areas, JTbe schpols^are. (^n^rs d£^ popuktion^ 


am 
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of these districts and are the best units of division and most satis- 
factory centers frc*^ which to supervise the educational, occupa- 
tional activities of tlie children. TUe, children are in the habit of 
‘ coming to the school for instruction, and* for a little inoi*e than half 
'of the year are assembled so fhat instruction may be given to 
groups without loss of time.' In directing tlA‘ home activitfes, start- 
ing from the s(*hool as a center, home -visiting teachers wo,uld not 
. be l equired tpMvalk long distfanfes. , 

One home-visiting teacher is required to each 100 to 150 Ohildren. 
Thiis two or morj^s.t^jichei'S, would bo requirctl in most of the 
l^Jernphis schools to'TCtod^ the*lionW?project jvork with the chilcfren 
imgnules 4 to 8, inclusive. By dividihg^io children according to 
districts, this woiild cut dt)wn the amount Of territozy each teacher 
is reqnii'ed to cover. ^ ^ ” 

SUMMARY OF Conclusions and recommendations in 

I . ‘ GARDENING. 

1. Memphis children are oxit of school. 141 days of the year, exclu- 
sive of -Sundays, and on scliQol days they are free for four or five 
homy'. 

2/ During school hours the i^esent courses of study in Memphis 
atv> not vitalized to a?iy extent by manual training, domestic science, 
/nature study, or field exensions in connection with geography or 
other subjects. 

3. At present the schools' do not reach out .into the out-of-s^chool 

hours or vacation period to stimulate educational activities except 
as was dqnc in gardening up to the close of the school session of this 
year. . 

4. During the. ojU-of-school hours only 15 per cent of, the 6,T72 . 

children repoHjing have definite employment, away from the home. \ 
and 14 per cent in vacation.^ Sixty-three per cent of the*childrei> 
luive. some employment at home, hut as this employment is less tJiUn . 
one liour p(^r day, there arc still four hours on school d^ys and six 
to eight hours during vacation when the children do not have defi; 
nite employment. Even when three hours, per day are 
occupational activities, there would still .be left sufiicient - 

play and home study. , ^ . . 

6. At pivsent the lack of employment often lezuls to malicious 
chief that brings the child to the juvenile court. . 

v6. At, the pi*esent time there are enbugh activities in tli^ homes qf -^ 
hilrout half ,thc! childi’en,.^ that definite hpine .occupntiQna niight 
dhfinite,:dii^tron >ere prov 
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school tlist riots are woll laid out for the supervision of these homo 
activities. 

B. A few t cache IS aie trained to direct lioine gardening and addi- 
tional training can be l eceivcd at the noi imd school IfJcated near the 
boundaries of tiie city. 

0. There is need for purpose ffd education for all of the upper- 
grade children in the Mempliis i)iiblic schools. To round out the 
academic education that is now being gi^■en. the .school slioidd extend 
its influence in a practical way to the out-of-school time of the child. 
Under city condition.^ such education is needed and the sehool is 
the logical agency to i)romote sucli work efficiently and economically. 

10. School-dirocted home, gardening js not now, and the (M.'onoinic 
value of the plan has l)cen doinoiist rated vin many cities. By (his 
plan u regular grade teacher is employed tp teach gaVdcniiig u.s a 
.school snhje<H during one or t\yo class periods ei^cji woelc, This same 
teacher should, after* school hours, on Saturday, pind during the 
snmicer vacation, visit the homos of tlie ehildrcn and give practical 
instruction in bapk-yard gardening, The teacher must, of course, 
receive soinev-^eMrn salary for tlie extra work. In other .sontlu'rn 
cities, where this plan is l>eing carried out. the extra salary varies 
from $20t) to $.150 per year. This do.es not mean that extra teacher.*? 
must be added to the regular stuff, but rather that some of the regular 
teachers are .selected and trained for this kind of additional toachinir. 
One such teacher w.Hl be needed for each 100 to 150 ehildren. *Tri)r 
the present school enrollment about 50 white and IT coloied part-time 
garden teachers will he n«ede<l. Tluv feasibility of this plan might 
i^e demonstrated by employing 10 \^iite and o colored teachers for 
the first year and adding other teacliers each year until the reijinred 
pumbin- for all schools are employed. (\)nsidcring the number "of 
tcaclieilj employed in this work, when a complete plan is put into 
operation a .snpervisoi* will be required to train and direct the tcttidi* 
ers. A representative of the Farm Bureau nnay act as ??iuli super- 
visor, but in this avse should receive ofticial appointnfent from the 
board of education, and act under die direction of an(Krq)o^ to. the 
city snperuiteiulent of .schools. 

11, -By incul'sarmg their back yards, le^^s than uneTpuith the chil- 
dren enrolled in the graininar.-school grades found a total availAblo 
garden ai-ea oM04.6 acres. If this land produced vegetables at fho 
pitf^of peiW're, |i. total money value of $20,920 Would be saved 

Memphis homes.* The aveyage prodliottou per acife of children 
^ Xyfi'or feavfe kCp^j^ccot^Kt of the of 4heir garden products is inoi-o 
than bf tlio ctyldpeUi of Memphis CQ|idd tAke up gardeningj 

scalatho yal^o^f^he j)pducte%^ $100,000;. 
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